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with the escape of large quantities of water involving extensive
damage to buildings and stock. The term " property " applies
to personal belongings, such as clothing and trinkets, as much
as to buildings, stock and plant.

Claims may be intimated before the extent of the damage is
ascertainable, and, where the damage is serious, it may be neces-
sary to employ an adjuster or some other independent expert
to advise on the claim generally and on the reasonable cost of
repair or replacement. This enables the insurers to place a
value on the claim, and, subject to liability of the Insured, it
is then possible to negotiate for settlement within such value.
In any event, a full statement of the circumstances of the
accident is required from the insured, and details of the damage,
item by item.

The claimant, on proving liability, can recover as below:

(1)  For a chattel totally destroyed, its value together with
reasonable consequential loss;

(2)  For a chattel not destroyed but damaged only, the measure
of damages is (a) the cost of repair, (b) depreciation in value,
and (c) the cost of hiring another during the repair of the chattel
damaged.    (Loss of use or loss of profits may be recoverable
where the expense of hiring has not been incurred.)   Deprecia-
tion of a damaged chattel may prove a source of anxiety, since
the argument may be advanced that the mere fact of repair,
following an accident, has reduced the value of the chattel in
the event of sale.   If such depreciation has occurred, there may
be a liability to make good the loss sustained, but it is the
amount of depreciation which is speculative, and a compromise
is usually necessary.   If a replacement of part only of property
is necessary as, for example, where part of a suit is damaged,
and a demand is made for replacement of the whole, some deduc-
tion should be made for salvage which may still be of some value
to the claimant.

(3)   For damage to buildings the claimant is entitled to receive
(a) the cost of repair, (b) depreciation in value, and (c) conse-
quential loss.   When buildings are damaged, it is often wise to
arrange for the owner to carry out the necessary repairs.    He
furnishes an estimate, which is checked by the insurers, or by
their independent expert.

(4)   For damage to land, the claim is limited to the cost of
restoration.

In the event of an action for damages, the onus of proving the
loss rests with the claimant. Consequently, if a claim is to be
disposed of by negotiation, the same proof is required, and the